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A Twentieth Amendment? 


In accord with its custom of presenting both sides of 
disputed social questions, INrorMATION SERVICE has 
sought to secure the best available statement of the op- 
position to the proposed Child Labor Amendment in so 
far as that opposition is of a disinterested sort. The 
SERVICE exists not for the purpose of promoting measures 
to which, as in this case, the Federal Council may be 
committed, but in order that inquirers may be better fur- 
nished with the materials needed in forming a judgment. 
The New York World has now published editorially 
(December 8) a carefully prepared brief for its own 
announced opposition to the proposed Amendment which 
is considered by friends of the measure to be a fair pres- 
entation of the issues. Portions of the statement are here 
reproduced. 


The evils asserted by advocates of the Amendment are 
admitted, and the urgent need for remedy. “The ques- 
ion is whether it is desirable to turn to Congress and to 
the Federal Administration for the remedy.” As a first 
reason for deciding this issue in the negative the IV orld 
narrates the following achievements through state action 
in recent years: “In 1912 only twenty-one States pro- 
hibited labor in factories and stores of children under 
fourteen. To-day forty-five States prohibit it. In 1912 
only twenty-one States prohibited the labor of children 
under sixteen in dangerous trades. Nearly all States 
now prohibit it, and many are above this standard. States 
limiting the industrial work of children to eight hours 
a day have doubled in number. There are now thirty- 
one such States. All but five States now have some pro- 
hibition of night work. The educational requirement 
has been raised in many States. And nearly all have some 
educational minimum. Ten years ago less than half the 
States had a physical test to determine whether children 
might work. All but nine have it to-day. Ten vears ago 
only six States required a physician to pass on a child's 
fitness to work. To-day twenty-two States require it. 
This progress is not confined to the North. There has 
been progress in most States of the South, most striking 
progress in West Virginia and Alabama.” 

It is noted that the period over which these gains 
extend has been marked by a campaign of education by 
social workers, and by the adoption of woman suffrage. 


Secondly, it is pointed out that the enforcement of 
ch child labor legislation as Congress, when given the 
ower, may enact, “depends fundamentally on the parents 
of the child, the employers of the community, the trade 
unions and churches and public officials of the locality.” 
Stress is laid on the facilities for evasion of a law where 
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public sentiment is not behind it, and it is stated that 
the Federal Government is unable, “except on paper,” 
to raise standards faster than the education of opinion 
within the states will raise them. 

Finally attention is called to the measures which be- 
come socially necessary in consequence of abolishing child 
labor: “A Government which forbids a child to work 
must at the same time send it to school. A Govern- 
ment which deprives a family of the child’s earnings 
must in many cases provide the mother with a pension 
or the child with a scholarship. The future of child 
protection requires a great mass of undertakings in 
regard to education, vocational training and guidance, 
protection of mothers and the regulation of adult labor. 
Obviously, these are not proper undertakings for the 
Government at Washington, for they involve a mass of 
detail and a knowledge of local conditions which are quite 
beyond the competence of Congress or of a Federal de- 
partment. Yet the protection of children is bound up 
with them, and one of the fundamental objections to 
the broad powers of the proposed Twentieth Amend- 
ment is that it will divert attention from effective prog- 
ress in the States and centre it upon the enactment of 
paper standards at Washington.” 

It should be said that while the organizations support- 
ing the Amendment are convinced of the prime im- 
portance of Federal action, they recognize also the im- 
portance of these considerations brought forward by the 
WVorld with respect to state responsibility. The National 
Child Labor Committee has consistently maintained that 
state laws must not be abrogated and that state enforce- 
ment machinery is a first necessity. 

As an alternative program looking toward the eradica- 
tion of child labor, the World proposes the following: 
“Let Congress pass for the District of Columbia a chil- * 
dren’s code which can be held up as a model to the States. 
Such a code will without any of the dangers of centraliza- 
tion establish a national standard. 

“Let the State Legislatures in refusing to ratify the 
Twentieth Amendment memorialize the President to call 
a meeting of the Governors of the forty-eight States to 
discuss the problem of child protection and to adopt a 
Minimum Standard Code to be recommended by them 
to the States.” 

In this connection it may be observed that there is at 
present a marked revival of interest in state legislation 
regulating employment of children. Leaders of the 
movement propose, without lessening their efforts for 
ratification of the Amendment, to press the ever im- 
portant matter of state action. 


The World admits that its attitude on this question 
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is closely related to its critical attitude toward the 

Eighteenth Amendment, whose consequences it considers 

socially undesirable. It seems clear that the hostility to 
Mjthe Child Labor Amendment which has appeared through- 
‘out the country is in no small part due in so far as it is 
disinterested, to resentment over Prohibition and dis- 
satisfaction with its enforcement. 


A Discussion Conference 


The American Country Life Association conducted its 
annual conference at Columbus, Ohio, November 8-11, 
by building up the program out of the discussions of the 
delegates. The topic was “Religion in Country Life.” 
The first day was given over to a pooling of typical 
community situations. The delegates were divided into 
small groups which were cross-sections of the con- 
ference. The discussions 6f the small groups were in 
turn reported to the full meetings through a recorder. 
The situations brought in involved questions of the ap- 
proach the church should make to the community, of 
the relation of the church to social and economic agencies, 
of duplication of religious agencies, of the denominational 
method of organizing churches. On the second day 
“proposals” were on the docket. The conference chose 
to discuss changes in religious agencies, practically 
ignored the specific proposals it had gathered, and talked 
about proposals regarded as generally applicable to rural 
churches and communities. There was agreement that 
the great need is for trained ministers who are “social 
engineers” and who can develop lay leaders. In con- 
nection with a consideration of the preaching program, 
some groups recommended an individual-social message, 
relatively less attention to preaching in the future, the 
substitution of religious drama for a part of the preach- 
Ling, more provision for community “come-back” and 
discussion in the church program. Centralization of 
churches in overchurched communities into federated, 
undenominational churches, or into denominational 
churches with liberal membership requirements, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the community concerned, was urged. 
Under religious education some of the proposals were: 
greater use of symbolism and drama, week-day religious 
instruction, better training of teachers, elimination of 
formal courses of study as far as possible and the use 
of life activities as the teaching medium. 

On the third day the conference divided into “respon- 
sibility groups”; professors of theological seminaries, 
pastors, social workers, teachers in agricultural colleges, 
the residents of farms, met to discuss what they were 
going “to do about it” and to report upon what changes 
they regarded as most necessary. The agricultural col- 
kge group confessed that they had been intellectual 
quitters when they had dealt only with production; they 
thought their chief contribution would be to give the 
farmer technique for turning his dollar into consump- 
tion goods. The social workers went on record as favor- 
ing “community self-determination of agencies.” The 
ministers held that working together, greater coopera- 
ton, federation and union of agencies is the way out. 
The denominational secretaries said they would express 
their convictions to their boards as well as to their 
mstituencies and that interdenominational action is the 
ray out. At the student section of the conference, 
attended by delegates from colleges and_ theological 
seminaries, those preparing for the ministrv voted to 
tefuse to go to overchurched communities. The program 
also included a series of challenging papers by E. C. 
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Lindeman, Dr. Edwin O’Hara of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research and Professor 
Walter Burr of the Kansas Agricultural College. It 
was almost exclusively a Protestant gathering. 

The introduction of this discussion method at a na- 
tional conference was the occasion of lively comment 
on its merits and weaknesses. The indications are that 
the large majority of those who attended were enthu- 
siastic about the program because it gave everyone a 
chance to contribute. Each delegate spent five or six 
hours in small groups, and there was time to draw upon 
the experiences and ideas of all. The method un- 
doubtedly assured a high degree of participation. There 
were some criticisms, however: from professors who 
thought they had found the best educational methods and 
opposed experimentation; from religious leaders who 
complained that the discussion was too much of a pool- 
ing of what people were doing and that there was in- 
sufficient interjection of the need of new technique and 
methods; from some who felt that the “experts” were 
not sufficiently honored; from others who thought there 
was insufficient time to get the real opinion of the whole 
group as to the most important steps and needs. 


Militarism Extolled 


In a recent address and interview Rear Admiral Fiske 
has been extolling the pre-war militaristic policy of 
Germany—the thing which we are wont to condemn as 
“Prussian” and which, a few years ago, we avowedly 
entered the War to destroy. Rear Admiral Fiske said: 
“The three most virile nations are Germany, Russia and 
Japan . . . because none of them is afraid to look war 
in the face. Each accepts war as one of the facts of 
life and reasons about it in a logical way. All of them 
devote the highest efforts of their mind and will-power 
to warfare... . 

“France, England and the United States are all 
effeminized in comparison with Germany, Russia and 
Japan. . . . Of course, no nation is wholly virile or 
wholly effeminized. In all nations there is a streak of 
the one and of the other. But France, England and 
the United States all suffer from the most dangerous 
sort of effeminization—effeminization of thought. If a 
nation refuses even to think of war it cannot prepare 
for war even mentally and therefore cannot prepare 
practically. . . .” 

Germany, he said, is the most intelligent nation espe- 
cially in matters relating to war, “and war, after all, is 
the great ‘show down.’ . . .” (New York Times, Dec. 7.) 


Progress of Agricultural Cooperation 


In the last eight years two tendencies have been notice- 
able in agricultural cooperation. There has been an in- 
crease of the total number of cooperative organizations 
but in some commodity areas there have been consolida- 
tion of organizations and the formation of large cen- 
tralized organizations. Thus, the total number of co- 
operative organizations has increased from 5,424 in 1915 
to 10,160 in 1923. Volume of business has increased 
more than 300 per cent in the same period to nearly two 
and a half billion dollars. In some of the commodities 
in which there has been a consolidation of interests, 
there has been the greatest increase in business. Thus 
in 1913, 79 cotton cooperatives did a business of 15 
million dollars. Ten years later 17 large cotton cooper- 
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atives handled nearly 58 million dollars’ worth of business. 
Similarly, the number of tobacco cooperatives decreased 
mrom 18 to 8, but business increased from two and a 
Half to over 60 million dollars. (The Country Gentle- 
man, November 22, 1924.) 


The Profit Motive 


Critical opinions that have been widely set forth by 
professional writers sometimes acquire new interest when 
voiced by popular and representative organs of opinion. 
Wallaces’ Farmer said editorially on October 31: ‘The 
profit motive, which is relied upon to make our complex 
industrial organization work, in the end is bound to give 
us no more than the disaster unregulated selfishness 
always brings. Unfortunately, most of our economists 
and our writers on business affairs talk the most un- 
mitigated nonsense on this point. They insist that unless 
the hope of inordinate profits is held out, no one will 
work efficiently. . . . 

“The sort of world we all want is one in which every 
one has the simple basic material needs satisfied, has 
the opportunity to satisfy intellectual and _ spiritual 
hunger, and has the joy of doing the kind of work he 
likes best to do, And the first step to getting that sort 
of world is to realize that to hold out the promise of 
great wealth to the man who works hard, or perhaps 
merely cheats shrewdly, is not the way to make progress. 
The profit motive, far from being the automatic regulator 
of our affairs to the best interests of all, is the thing 
that gets our civilization into its wars, its graft cases, 
its oil scandals, its chicanery.” 


Scarcity of Country Doctors 


Appeals to state and federal public health departments 
to find doctors for rural communities have come from 
scores of counties and hundreds of communities in more 
than half our states. The president of the American 
Medical Association declares that the scarcity of rural 
practitioners will soon be a real emergency. In the 
tities there is one doctor for every 529 people. In the 
country the ratio is one to every 1,020. In some of the 
counties in the Range states the average doctor has to 
cover more than 2,000 square miles. Sixty-three per 
cent of the doctors live with that half of the popula- 
tion inhabiting towns and cities of over 5,000 popula- 
tion. Thirty-seven per cent care for that half of our 
population living in the 14,225 incorporated places of 
less than 5,000 population and in the open country. A 
considerable portion of this thirty-seven per cent are in 
middle age or beyond. The causes of this cityward drift 
of the medical profession are small income, bad roads, 
long night drives, lack of hospitals and laboratories, and 
poor libraries, schools and churches. According to the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service (Country Gentleman, November 22, 1924), many 
tases are known in which country doctors have given up 
: established and lucrative practices in exchange for the 
uncertain chances of the big city. 


A Census of Villages 


An analysis of Census figures for thirty-four Middle 
Atlantic villages, made by C. Luther Fry, has been pub- 
lished by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
Of these villages 18 are in New York state, 15 in Penn- 
sylvania, and one in Maryland. A summary tabulation 
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for ten representative third class cities of Pennsylvania 
and New York is also given for comparison. The study 
shows that these villages have grown in population only 
about one-third as fast as the United States as a whole. 
The vast majority of village population is American born 
whites, born in the states in which they now reside, and 
more than four out of five are of native parentage. The 
great majority of immigrants came from Northwest 
Europe. 

It is also interesting to note that the proportion of 
women to men is much greater in villages than in cities, 
and that there are many more widows in villages than 
in cities. More than one-third of the men and women 
are forty-five or over, although in the cities only one- 
fourth are over forty-four. These figures are approxi- 
mately true for the United States as a whole. 


The school attendance record is considerably better in 
the villages than in cities, especially among the older 
girls. Illiteracy in the villages is only about one-third 
as great as in cities, but this is due largely to the smaller 
number of immigrants in villages, since native whites 
show about the same proportion of illiteracy in cities 
and villages. 


In villages as well as in cities, the largest group of 
wage-earners is engaged in manufacturing. Personal 
service is second for women, and trade and transporta- 
tion second and third, respectively, for the men. It is 
suggested that the small number of villagers employed 
in agriculture may explain the friction which sometimes 
exists between the village and the open country, since 
their economic interests are different. 


“The Ethic of Workmanship’’ 


In Hibbert Journal for October, L. P. Jacks discusses 
the ethic of workmanship. He regrets that inquiries 
about spiritual interests are so seldom met by definite 
instructions about what must be done. Jesus’ method, 
he reminds us, was to give very precise instructions to 
be carried out at once. “The ethic of workmanship is 
an attempt to apply this method to the work of the 
world as it is carried on in the morally tumultuous civili- 
zation of today . . . the ethic of workmanship would 
concentrate attention on the thing done as the hinge on 
which the spiritual fortunes of mankind must ultimately 
turn.” In our industrial society “the thing done” is the 
daily work in industry. While the home contributes 
largely in forming character most homes are affected by 
the evils of modern industry. The quality of work done 
is the greatest factor in determining the moral qualities 
of the people engaged in industry, for “work, in an 
industrial community, is at least three-fourths of life.” 
If the work done is of little value, then, according to 
the ethic of workmanship, the industry is “a demoralising 
enterprise” for everyone connected with it, no matter 
how good the working conditions and the relations be- 
tween management and labor may be. “All attempts to 
find culture, religion, salvation for a working world 
outside the sphere of its work must from the nature 
of the matter resolve themselves ultimately into spoken 
nothings.” There is still, however, “good work enough 


in the world to hold the fabric of industrial civilization 
together and to give promise of greater things to come.” 
This is true in spite of the fact that people are devoted 
to “happiness-hunting” and are not greatly concerned 
with an ideal which demands “suffering in the achieve- 
ment of it.” 


“The ethic of workmanship affirms that, for an in- 
dustrial age, the main field of duty is the field of in- 
dustry.” The duty of industrial civilization is to make 
Miverything as good as it can be made. If this is not 
=Hone, civilization cannot gain its “spiritual inheritance” 
no matter what efforts are put forth by education and 
the churches. “It is to the ethic of workmanship so 
understood, that we pin our faith as the only means 
discernible for bridging the fatal gulf, created by mass 
production, between the work that ‘fills our bellies’ and 
the culture that ‘saves our souls.’” 


The Church and Politics 


Apropos participation by churchmen in political and 
economic controversy the London Church Times (High 
Church) has recently outlined what it considers the 
proper attitude for churchmen toward economic ques- 
tions. They should not support the capitalist system, 
which is declared to be a modern factor in economic life, 
dating back only to the eighteenth century and becoming 
a serious influence only in the nineteenth. “It stands for 
two ideas. On the one hand that the accumulation of 
money is, of itself, a good thing; on the other that large 
scale business should dominate industry, the mass of the 
workers being mere wage-slaves, or, if that expression 
is objected to, hired laborers. The capitalist system is in 
no wise identical with private property.” 

On the other hand, the Church Times finds Socialism 
equally wanting in that, like Capitalism, “it makes wealth 
the end of economic activity and is, we insist, definitely 
anti-Christian.” 


Albert De Silver 


The death by accident on December 7 of Mr. Albert 
We Silver, of New York, who was one of the leaders 
of the movement for protection of civil liberties, calls 
attention to the opportunities of a liberal professional 
man for leadership in political and industrial movements. 
The Nation says of him (December 17): “He was born 
to comfort and position; he was a clubman at Yale; 
when the war darkened the horizon he was well along 
on the road to a conventional lawyer’s career. From the 
beginning the violent partisanships of the war disturbed 
that cool passion for fairness which was perhaps his 
most individual characteristic. He always believed that 
there was another side, and he wanted to hear it. When 
the hot temper of 1917 began to stifle civil liberty’ in 
America he stepped out of his path to defend it. Friends 
marveled at the bold progress of what was by training 
a conservative mind. It was with amazement that, one 
day when war intolerance was at its fever heat, they 
saw his name appended to an advertisement asking funds 
for the defense of the imprisoned members of the 
LW. W. 

“‘So you've turned I. W. W.,’ more than one said. 

“‘Not on your life,’ he would reply: ‘but I want to 
y those boys get a chance, and they aren’t getting 


“You get me wrong,’ he used to say to friends with 
whom he was associated in this work. ‘I’m not a radical. 
} don’t know whether there is anything in your ideas or 
Hot. Only, I think you ought to have a chance to ex- 
press them. We can’t get on without that.’” 
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Mr. De Silver was one of a small group of people 
whom this Department has come to depend upon for 
information and interpretation—men and women who, 
no matter how immersed they may be in promotional 
work of one or another sort, value truth and _ trust- 
worthiness above any personal or group advantage. 


Notes 


The December issue of The World Tomorrow con- 
tains a symposium on Gandhi. The man, Gandhi, is 
portrayed by John Haynes Holmes, his influence in 
India is discussed by C. F. Andrews, and his attitude 
toward Indian industrialism is described by Taracknath 
Das. There are a number of other articles by persons 
equally well informed on the Indian situation. 


* * 


The International Journal of Ethics for October con- 
tained a discussion of America’s part in international co- 
operation by Karl F. Geiser of Oberlin College. He 
declares that the League of Nations, as a part of the 
Versailles Treaty, is based on the theory that “obedience 
to law is peace,” whereas he regards international law 
as the law of the jungle and the brigand. The Treaty 
of Versailles he considers as the “doctrine of force 
carried to its logical conclusion.” War, he says, is a 
“conflict between domestic and foreign policy, in other 
words, between national and international conceptions, 
and the reconciliation of these two ideas constitutes the 
whole problem of peace.” He considers that America 
has already gone further toward achieving peace through 
arbitration treaties than does the Covenant of the League. 


* * * 


An unsigned article in the Fortnightly Review (Lon- 
don) presents a vigorous criticism of British foreign 
policy which the writer holds rests upon the gratuitous 
and false assumption that “Britain is respected by the 
whole world for the fairness of her views and beloved 
for the justice of her actions.” The article contains the 
following surprising statement: “The main issue in the 
War was the question: would new industrialized Ger- 
many be able to deprive us of our preponderant financial 
position in the markets of the world? . . . For geo- 
graphical and political reasons France was drawn into 
the state of war before us; but let there be no mistake 
about it; France was overrun because of her position 
between two mighty antagonists, Britain and Germany. 
Through France the German blow was struck at the 
financial and economic hegemony of the City of London.” 


* * + 


Murray King in the November 26 issue of the New 
Republic contends that rural radicalism has not sub- 
sided, if the ballots cast at the last election are to be 
taken as an index. In North Dakota the progressives 
made substantial gains in the state legislature, elected 
the governor and again elected a congressman. Minne- 
sota, says Mr. King, was typical of what happened in 
half a dozen other states. Here the Farmer-Labor can- 
didates polled 75,000 more votes than ever before, a 
gain of 25 per cent. But more people voted, especially 
in the cities, and the fear of farmer-labor rule effected 
a degree of unofficial fusion of the old parties as a result 
of which the Republican party was successful. 
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